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PHILADELPHIA. 


Visit of William H. Seward to the Mikado of Japan, 

1870. Extracted from his “Travels Around the 
orld.” 

(Concluded from page 131.) 

When half an hour had passed, a cham- 
lain announced his majesty’s arrival at the 
mer-house. Sawaand Ishtabashi remained 
h Mr. Seward ; all the other ministers took 
ve to join the Mikado. A final sammons 
ie to Sawa; he rose and conducted the 
ty some distance along a smooth, narrow 
lic, till they came to a high, shaded knoll, 
versing by the way. The minister and 
tabashi now stopped, and making low 
huflections, announced, in subdued and al- 
st whispering tones, that his majesty was 
be in-a summer-house directly behind this 
. After this, there was no word spoken. 
hen they had gone round the knoll, the 
ge which now contained the heaven-derived 
jesty of Japan came to view. It stands 
2 feet above the ground, is one story high, 
H consists of four square rooms of equal size, 
h sliding partitions, the ceilings six feet 
th, and the whole building surrounded by 
eranda. All the rooms were thrown open, 
d were without furniture. The visitors en- 
ed the apartment, which was at their left, 
d, looking directly forward, saw only Ishta- 
shi surrounded by a crowd of official persons, 
crouched on the floor. Having reached 
» exact centre of the room, Mr. Seward was 
juested to turn to the right. He did this 
thout changing his place. The United 
ntes minister and the consul stood at his 
ht hand. In this position he directly con 
nted the Mikado, who was sitting on a 
one raised on a dais two feet above the 
or. The throne is a large arm-chair, ap- 
ently of burnished gold, not different in 
‘m or ornament from the thrones which are 
bd on ceremonial occasions in European 
arts. All the cabinet ministers and many 
yer Officials had arranged themselves below 

dais, and behind and around the throne. 
» Mikado was dressed in a voluminous robe 
reddish-brown brocade, which covered his 
nole person. His head-dress differed in fash- 
» from that which was worn by Sawa in 
-audience with him, only in this, that a 
ad of curved projecting prong was attached 
the boat-shaped cap, avd bent upward, the 
‘esponding appurtenance of the minister’s 
») being shorter, and bent downward. What 
th the elevation of the dais, and the height 
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of his elongated cap, the emperor’s person, 


|mation and advice how to promote the friend- 


though in a sitting posture, seemed to stretch |ship that happily exists between your country 


from the floor to the ceiling. His appearance 
in that flowing costume, surrounded by a 
mass Of ministers and courtiers, enveloped in 


|variegated and equally redundant silken folds, 


and my own. If you would please to com- 
municate any thing. in that way, you are re- 
quested to make it known to my prime-min- 
ister, and I invite. you to. express-yourself 


resting on the floor, reminded Mr. Seward of|frankly and without reserve.’ 


some of the efforts in mythology to represent 
a deity sitting in the clouds. His dark coun- 
tenance is neither unintelligent nor particu- 
larly expressive. He was motionless as a 
statue. He held a sceptre in his right hand, 
and at his left side wore one richly-ornament- 
ed, straight sword. Whatthe Mikado and his 
court thought of the costumes of his visitors, 
with their uncovered heads, square, swallow- 
tailed dress-coats, tight white cravats, tighter 
pantaloons, and stiff, black boots, we shall 
never know. Who shall pronounce between 
nations in matters of costume? The Mikado 
raised his sceptre, and the prime-minister, 
kneeling, then announced to the United States 
minister, by the aid of Ishtabashi, also kneel- 
ing, that he might speak. Mr. De Long 
advanced a step or two, and, bowing three 
several times, said: ‘I hope I find your maj- 
esty in good health.’ 

The prime-minister, kneeling again, pre. 
sented to. the Mikado.a.written. paper, open, 
and as large as a sheet of foolscap. The Hm- 
peror, after looking at its contents, touched 
it with his sceptre. The prime-minister read 
italoud in Japanese. Ishtabashi, again kneel- 
ing, brought his head to the floor, and, then 
raising it, read, from a translation which lay 
before him on the floor, his majesty’s gracious 
answer: ‘I am very well; I am glad to see 
you here.” 

Thereupon Mr. De Long, thus reassured, 
said in a distinct voice, worthy of a Western 
orator as he is: 

‘IT have the honor to present to your maj- 
esty, William H. Seward, a citizen of the 
United States. Your majesty having been 
pleased to invite him to this audience, it is 
unnecessary for me to speak of the achieve- 
ments or of the character of this eminent 
American statesman.’ 

Theinterpreter, having rendered this speech 
into Japanese, Mr. De Long resumed his place. 
In accordance with an intimation from the 
prime-minister, Mr. Seward now advanced, 
and said: ‘I am deeply impressed by this 
gracious reception by the sovereign, at the 
capital of this great, populous, and emalous 
empire. I desire to express earnest wishes 
for your majesty’s personal health and hap- 
piness, and for the peace, welfare, and pros- 
perity of Japan.’ 

The prime-minister held before his majesty 
another paper, which, being read by him, was 
then rendered by the interpreter as follows : 

‘I am glad to see you now for the first time. 
I congratulate you on your safe arrival here, 
after the very long journey you have made. 
The great experience which you have had 
must enable you to give me important infor- 


Mr. Seward replied : ‘I thank your majesty 
for this gracious permission to confer with 
the prime-miuister on international affairs. 
A citizen of the United States, I am visiting 
Japan and the adjacent countries on the Pa- 
cific coast, as a traveller and observer. I 
wear no official character, and I bring no 
message. The President, however, and all 
my countrymen, will expect me not to leave 
any thing undone which I can do, to promote 
a happy understanding between those coun- 
tries and the United States, as well as also 
the advancement: of civilization in both hemi- 
spheres, With this view, I shall, with great 
pleasure, avail myself of the privileges which 
your majesty has granted me.’ 

The emperor, with his entire court, re- 
mained in place until the visitors had retired, 
after an exchange of salutations. They were 
conducted back to the summer-house. All 
the Japanese ministers soon entered and re- 
sumed their places.around the table. Refresh- 
ments were served, and Mr. Seward was in- 
formed that his audience was the first occasion 
on which the Mikado has completely unveiled 
himself to a visitor. Not only ¢he prime- 
minister, but all his associates, discussed with 
Mr. Seward at much length the political rela- 
tions of Japan with foreign powers The 
minister desired him to take notice that the 
government, in dealing with the vanquished 
Tycoon’s party in Japan, at the close of the 
late revolution, had copied the example of 
toleration given them by the United States. 
They carefully inquired concerning the ma- 
chinery employed in the United States in 
taking the decennial census, and also that de- 
tails of the system of collecting and disbursing 
public revenues. 

They wrote a letter on the spot, addressed 
to their ambassador at Peking, and, deliver- 
ing it to Mr. Seward, solicited his aid of their 
interest at that court. Mr. Seward was deeply 
impressed on two points: First, that although 
the administration of justice in Japan is con- 
ducted in a manner widely different from that 
of the Western nations, yet that the public 
mind entertains not the least distrust of its 
impartiality. Second, that the administration 
of the Mikado is sincerely emulous and pro- 
gressive. Again, if there is any danger in the 
near future, it will arise, not from a retarding, 
but from. a more rapid acceptance by the gov- 
ernment of Western ideas and sentiments, 
than a people so rude can at once understand. 

The ministers had assigned the whole day 
for the high consultation. They expressed 
much regret when Mr. Seward announced 
that he was obliged to depart at the earliest 
moment for Yokohama, where the steamer was 
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waiting. Waiving invitations to examine the 
citadel and the imperial palace and grounds, 
Mr. Seward returned to the Consulate, and 
thence proceeded down the bay, directly to 
this steamer, bound for Hiogo. 

A box followed him which contained | all 
the cake, fruit, and confectionery, which re- 
mained from the entertainment at the Castle. 
The ladies noticed that the varieties of cakes 
were not merely colored externally, but 
through and through—crimson, yellow, pur- 
ple, and indigo. The supply sufficient for the 
voyage to Shanghai. 

It ought not to mar the effect of the Mika- 
do’s courtesy, if we state that the audience, 
in its minutest details, was projected and per- 
fected in the Japanese cabinet, with the con- 
currence of Mr. De Long. All European 
governments, and even that of the United 
States, adopt a similar precaution in regard 
to official executive audiences. 

Japan has especial reasons for prudence. 
The empire is a solitary planet, that bas re- 
mained stationary for centuries, until now it 
is suddenly brought into contact with con- 
stellations which, while they shed a dazzling 
light, continually threaten destructive colli- 
sions.” 


For “The Friend.” 


fiospel Power. 


Paul tells us that the gospel “is the power 
of God unto salvation, to every one that be- 
lieveth.” And George Fox says, that “ none 
are true believers but such as are born of God.” 
If we admit this, we see that the gospel of 
Christ will bring salvation only to such as 
thus believe. Paul says he “ was made a min- 
ister according to the gift of the grace of God 
given unto me by the effectual working of his 
power; that I should preach among the Gen- 
tiles the unsearchable riches of Christ ;” ‘‘ not 
of the letter, but of the Spirit; for the letter 
killeth, bu®@ the spirit giveth life.” ‘For the 
kingdom of God is not in word but in power.” 
And farther, the gospel which he preached, 
he says, “was not after man; for I received 
it not of man, neither was I taught it but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

But it took a miraculous manifestation of 
divine power to convince Panl that Jesus was 
the Christ; and to make him a minister and 
a witness for him. He saw, at midday, a 
light. above the brightness of the sun, and 
heard a voice from one whom he then knew 
not, that said, “fam Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest; but rise and stand upon thy feet: for 
I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a witness both 
of these things which thou hast seen, and of 
those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee.” As he ‘was not disobedient to the 


embrace it. But the receiving must always 
precede the giving; “that the excellency of 
the power may be of God and not of us.” Re- 
membering the saying of Christ, “ Without 
me ye can do nothing.” We find that the 
natural unrenewed man, by a cultivated intel- 
lect, may become largely qualified in natural 
things, and also in language; so as to be able 
to use the “‘ enticing words of man’s wisdom” 
with ease and fluency, but it amounts to 
nothing in relation to the things of God; for 
‘the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God.” And ‘as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
But we see a great reluctance in the strong 
will of man, to being thus led. As he finds him- 
self so capable in relation to natural things, 
he cannot see, until his eyes are opened by 
the divine light, but that he is equally capable 
in relation to the deep things of God. Thus 
in the blindness of his heart, a false activity 
predominates, which stands more in the wis- 
dom of men than in the power of the everlast- 
ing gospel. Although Panl was a man of 
learning, yet he seemed to have a care that 
his speech and his preaching should not be 
‘with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and power:” that 
the faith of his converts “should not stand in 
the wisdom of men but in the power of God.” 
We may feel this gospel power silently in our 
hearts, saying to the mental ear, as with a 
loud voice, “fear God and give glory to him ; 
for the hour of his judgment is come; and 
worship Him that made heaven and earth 
and the sea and the fountains of waters.” We 
may, I say, feel this gospel power without 
words, and feel that it is unto the salvation of 
them that believe and obey it; and we may 
have this gospel power reciprocally’ with 
words, ministered to us by instruments chosen 
and qualified of God. Thus the church is 
edified, and her stakes strengthened, and her 
cords lengthened, and each member encour- 
aged to hold on in the heavenly race, and 
finish his course with joy. On the contrary, 
we often see that we muy have many words 
without the gospel power; and even though 
they should be ever so eloquent and pleasiug 
to the outward ear, what do they profit? 
They may without great care, allure those 
who are unstable and unlearned in the school 
of Christ, far away from the heavenly fold. 
Thus all that we receive from no higher 
than an earthly fountain, is worse than 
nothing to the Christian traveller, as it leads 
to bewilder, and dazzles to blind. So we see 
that we may have the gospel power without 
words, and we may have it with words, and 
we may have words without the power; 
which instead of producing life and light, 
bring death and darkness over a meeting. 


heavenly vision,” he became “ the minister of] For like begets its like. A stream cannot rise 


Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering the 
gospel of God,” “to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God ; that they might 
receive forgiveness of sins, and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified by faith in” 
him “ who had called him out of darkness into 
his marvellous light.” 

Now we, like Paul, by receiving the gospel 
power and command from Christ our Lord, 
and being obedient to the heavenly gift, may 
be made ministers of the same gospel, and be 
qualified by him to minister it at his com- 
mand, in the power of the Holy Ghost, to the 
consolation and elevation of fallen men who 


higher than its fountain. And if that which 
we hand out to an audience is received from 
an earthly fountain, it cannot raise the hear- 
ers higher than earth, or earthly things. But 
if what we receive and hand forth, or minister 
to others, is from a heavenly fountain, it hasa 
tendency to raise the hearers above this tran- 
sitory world, to seek “an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” 

R. Barclay in his Apology, page 163, says: 
“This saving spiritual light is the gospel 
which the apostle saith expressly ‘is preached 
in every creature under heaven ;’ even that 


ister.” For the gospel is not a mere decl 
tion of good things, being the power of | 
unto salvation to all those that beli 
Though the outward declaration of the , 
pel be taken sometimes for the gospel; y« 
is but figuratively.” And Geo. Fox, in 
journal, page 61, says: “For though I 1 
the scriptures that spake of Christ and of ¢ 
yet I knew him not but by revelation, as 
who hath the key did open, and as the Fat 
of life drew me to his Son by the Sp 
Then the Lord gently led me along, and 
me see his love, which was endless and e 
nal, surpassing all the knowledge that r 
have in the natural state, or can get by 
tory or books.” And on page 63, “I: 
many talked of the law who had never kne 
the law to be their schoolmaster; and m:; 
talked of the gospel of Christ, who had ne 
known life and immortality brought to li 
in them by it.” Again, on page 365, w. 
reasoning with some that said, ‘the gos 
was the tour books of Matthew, Mark, L: 
and John; I told them, that the gospel ' 
the power of God, which was preached bei 
Matthew, Mark, Luke or John were writt 
and it was preached to every creature, 
which a great part might never see nor h 
of those four books, so that every creat 
was to obey the power of God ; for Christ, 
spiritual man, would judge the world acec 
ing to the gospel, that is, according to his 
visible power. When they heard this, tl 
could not gainsay; for the truth came o 
them. I directed them to their teacher, 
grace of God, and showed them the sufficies 
of it, which would teach them how to | 
and what to deny, and being obeyed wo 
bring them salvation. So to that grace I 
commended them and left them.” ‘ 
It is only as we have an ear to hear w 
the Spirit saith unto the churches, that 
are enabled to distinguish between the let 
and the spirit—between the living minis 
and the dead. And it will be with us acec 
ing to our faith. If we turn away from 
Spirit, and prefer the letter, the Spirit 1 
turn away from us. We shall be left to: 
choice. “He gave them their request; | 
sent leanness into their soul.” And I beli 
leanness will be our portion, if we choose 
salvation any thing short of the eternal ¢ 
pel power of God. But if we have a liv 
faith in it, and walk in the light, as God is 
the light, we shall then have fellowship « 
with another; and it is then, and only the 
believe, that we shall witness the blood 
Jesus Christ his Son to cleanse us from 
sin, and save us with an everlasting sal 
tion. D. 
Dublin, Ind., 12th mo. 2d, 1876. 


“4 
How a Pair of Birds Escaped Being Bur. 
Up.—The day that Ingleside, a popular M 
sachusetts resort, was burned, a nest with t 
young birds was found in the top of a sm 
spruce tree that stood near the awning at 
top of the steps in front of the house. 4 
morning after the fire, Corey, who had i 
the care of the grounds, went to look after 
birds and found them uninjured. A char 
piece of shingle had fallen from the bl 
roof and rested on some twig above the 
and this helped to shelter the little ones fi 
the heat which was sufficiently intense t 
fire to the row of posts beside the t 
While Corey was examining the birds, 


very ‘gospel whereof Paul was made a min-'mother came and lured them down into 


ds below. ‘Are not two sparrows sold for 
brthing ?’—Late Paper. 


From the “Penn Monthly.” 
ne North American Bison and its Extermination. 
(Concluded from page 130.) 

moving herd of buffaloes will blindly 
low their leaders, those in the rear pressing 
‘unconscious of the danger into which they 
netimes force their comrades at the front. 
rds thus rush into the pounds prepared for 
ir destruction by the Indians, or are de- 


ved by the same wily foes to the brinks of 


‘cipices, the presence of which those at the 
nt discover too late to avoid, being pressed 
‘by the main body of the panic-stricken 
pd, who in turn follow their leaders in the 
ooked for fatal leap. Again, in crossing 
acherous streams, whole herds will heed- 
sly rush into the quicksands, or with simi- 
blindness dash across the track of an ap- 
aching railway train, It bas hence been 
id, and with some degree of truth, that the 
alo is endowed with only the smallest de- 
xe of instinct, and that this little seems 
her to lead him into difficulties than out of 
im. This, however, is not quite true; since 
) blind rushing of a herd into danger re- 
ts not so much from the stupidity of those 
he front ranks as from their inability to 
in aside after the danger is discovered, in 
hsequence of the irresistible mass bebind, 
sonscious of danger, forcing them onward. 
As may be well imagined, the habits of the 
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by thirst, rough ground and a tumble now 
and then seem scarcely to retard him ; plung- 
ing down the steep sides of abrupt ravines 
and up the opposite slopes, as though such 
irregularities of the surface formed no obsta- 
cles to his progress. The buffaloes also exhibit 
astonishing expertness at climbing; often, 
when in quest of water, making precipitous 
descents, where it would be impossible to fol- 
low with a horse,and even where a man would 
clamber down with difficulty. Ordinarily, 
however, the bison shows commendable sa- 
gacity in his choice of routes, usually choosing 
the easiest grades and the most direct courses ; 
so that a “buffalo trail” may be depended 
upon as affording the most direct road through 
the region it traverses. 

That the buffalo is capable of complete do- 
mestication has been most thoroughly demon- 
strated ; but as yet there have been no per- 
sistent, systematic attempts to perpetuate 
either a pure or a mixed race, nor to test its 
value as a draught-animal, or for other pur- 
poses. That the buffalo is susceptible of do- 
mestication, and that it will breed freely with 
our domestic cattle, was well known in Ken 
tucky and West Virginia nearly a century 
ago. As early as 1750 buffalo calves had 
frequently been taken by the settlers, and 
brought up among the domestic cattle ; being 
kept, however, mainly as objects of curiosity. 
According to Gallatin, a mixed breed was 
quite common ninety years ago in some of the 
north-western counties of Virgina; but they 


aloes, in their undisturbed daily lives, are! gradually became merged into the common 


far different from those of grazing herds 
domestic cattle. They indulge in similar 
abols, and, when belligerent, in similar 
stering demonstrations. The bulls are ex- 
sively fond of pawing the ground and of 
rowing up the earth on their horns, which 
y readily accomplish by lowering them- 
ves upon one knee. Particularly bovine 
is the satisfaction they take in rubbing 
mselves against whatever will oppose re- 
tance, whether it be rocks, trees, bushes, 
ithe corner of a bardened clay-bank; the 
egraph poles, however, which have been 
cted along the railroads that cross their 
ge, afford them especial delight as conve- 
int scratching-posts, and may be seen as 
Il smoothed and covered with tufts of hair 
d grease from their unctuous hides, as are 
» posts about a farmer’s cattle-yard. But 
at is very unlike anything in the babits of 
nestic cattle is their propensity to roll 
smselvyes on the ground; which, notwith- 
nding their seemingly inconvenient form, 
y accomplish with the greatest ease. But 
sir greatest pleasure consists in rolling in 
>mud, or in “ wallowing” as it is termed, 
m which exercise they arise looking more 
¢an animated mass of dripping mud than 
sir former selves. The object of these pe- 
liar ablutions is doubtless to cool their 
ited bodies and to free themselves from 
bublesome insects ; the coating of adhesive 
id they thus obtain securing them immnu- 
ly, for many hours after, from the attacks 
he herds of mosquitoes and flies with which 
»y are so much harassed. 
Despite the apparently unwieldy form and 
kward, lumbering gait of the bison, his 
»ed far exceeds the progress he appears to 
ike, while his endurance is so great that the 
stness and bottom of a well-trained horse 
| be severely tested in an attempt to over- 
<¢ him. When pursued, or when urged on 


domestic stock, through lack of a fresh supply 
of the wild blood. Other writers also refer to 
its susceptibility of domestication, and of the 
probability of its forming, through crossing 
with the domestic cattle, a superior breed of 
working oxen. More recently a most thorough 
test of the domesticability of the buffalo was 
made in Kentucky, by Robert Wickliffe, who 
bred them for a period of over thirty years, 
he obtaining his wild stock from the Upper 
Missouri country. The experiment was en- 
tirely successful, but the herd at last became 
merged with the common stock through ne- 
glect. The mixed breed proved larger than 
either the wild or tame stock, but were in- 
ferior in milking qualities, though they gave 
promise of forming a stronger breed of work- 
ing oxen. 

As yet no attempt appears to have been 
made to perpetuate an unmixed domestic race 
of the buffalo. Such a project, however, is 
not only feasible, but would doubtless be at- 
tended with profitable results. Experience 
shows that even the first generation are no 
more dangerous to handle than ordinary cat- 
tle; being far more tractable, in fact, than 
the half-wild stock of the Texas plains. If 
they should chance to prove incapable of rival- 
ling our domestic race—the result of centu- 
ries of careful breeding—it might still be a 
profitable, as well as an attractive addition to 
our domesticated animals. Its capabilities as 
a mixed race should certainly be thoroughly 
tested, and no time is more favorable than 
the present. Many of our frontier settlers in 
Kansas, Colorado and Texas, live on the very 
borders of its range, thus enabling them to 
supply themselves with the young animals 
necessary for the enterprise with little cost or 
trouble, while the experiment could be tried 
under the most favorable circumstances pos- 
sible, avoiding all the risks attending change 
of habit and acclimation. 
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The presence in any country of immense 
herds of wild herbivorous animals, is of course 
incompatible with the simultaneous existence 
there of agriculture, and that the bison had 
hardly disappeared from the more fertile por- 
tions of our plains and prairies before vast 
fields of wheat and corn appeared over the 
same areas, Shows that the time for his re- 
striction had already come. If, however, he 
is allowed to become extinct without some 
effort to preserve for a time his existence in 
the more worthless portions of the public do- 
main—portions that for a long time, if not 
forever, will be useless for agricultural pur- 
poses—it will be a truly lamentable and dis- 
graceful fact in our nation’s history. 

From the facts already. given it. is evident 
that the buffalo cannot long survive unaided 
by government protection, and it is greatly to 
our disgrace that. nothing has as yet been 
done to check the wholesale and almost useless 
murder of these defenceless beasts. No ade- 
quate law for its protection has as yet been 
enacted, either by the general government or 
by that of the different States and territories 
which include portions of its range. How to 
best protect it, in regions so sparsely popu- 
lated, and where laws are so easily set at de- 
fiance, presents by no means an easy problem, 
and yet one not hopeless of solution. 

J. A. ALLEN. 


Some Account of the Convincement of Ruth Anna 
Rutter. 
(Continued from page 133.) 

About the Fourth month I returned home; 
and soon afterwards was invited to a wedding; 
and being again in a careless, thoughtless 
state, was pleased with the thoughts of having 
the opportunity to.display my fine clothes ; 
but a few nights after this I had a dream 
which made considerable impression on my 
mind. The next day, sitting with a near 
relative, with whom I was very intimate, I 
related my dream to her, and told her I be- 
lieved there would be a death in the family, 
Whilst we were conversing together there 
seemed a cloud or mist which overshadowed 
me, and I felt as if I was raised off the chair. 
I believe I was at that moment insensible 
to everything around me, my countenance 
changed, and my cousin in some surprise 
asked me what was the matter. I told berI 
felt very strangely, and burst into a flood of 
tears. When a little recovered, I told her if 
nothing happened to myself, or in the family, 
never to mention the situation I had been in. 
My mind then became awfally impressed 
with the thoughts of death, and the necessity 
of being prepared. On the succeeding day I 
heard of tbe devease of a little cousin, who 
died of a short illness, and when we were as- 
sembled to attend his burial, two children out 
of one family were carried by the door, who 
died of the same disease. All these things 
had a tendency deeply and awfully to impress 
my mind. I seemedin a state of amazement 
and distress, and was willing to deliver my- 
self up to the Lord, but knew not what step 
to take. All was dark and gloomy before 
me. May I[ never forget the night I passed 
after the funeral. A veil of thick darkness 
seemed to cover me, and the terrors of an 
angry God encompassed me about. A near 
relation slept with me, who had taken a seri- 
ous turn sometime before. She spoke en- 
couragingly to me, bat alas! my mind was 
not in a suitable condition to receive it. 


The next day my parents came home, 
having been absent for some time. I shed 
abundance of tears, which was attributed to 
the sympathy I had for my afflicted relatives, 
not knowing the real cause. ‘The young 
woman whose wedding I was invited to, was 
married according to the appointment, but I 
felt no disposition to attend the marriage, 
being sorely distressed ; but the day after | 
paid her a marriage visit, though I scarce 
knew where or what I was about. 

For six weeks I experienced a state of deep 
conflict and exercise, my dress became very 
burdensome to me, and the fear of not having 
stability deterred me from changing. In the 
course of that time I spent a week with some 
Methodist relations. Their minister came 
while I was there. I attended their meet- 
ings, and was much pleased. My mind being 
in a very tender state, they also invited me 
into their class meetings; but I did not feel 
the same unity with that,—however, I be- 
lieved them to be a seeking people. I became 
greatly attached, and thought I should join 
the society. But after my return home, still 
feeling some doubt, and not that peace and 
confirmation which above all things I desired, 
my prayers were put up in secret, when alittle 
strength was afforded, that [ might be rightly 
directed ; but oh, | knew not what to do, or 
which way to turn myself fur peace of mind. 
One day being in great distress, my endeared 
mother came into my chamber, and seeing 
my situation, she kneeled down and prayed 
fervently for my preservation. At another 
time she came to me in my chamber, and I, 
being in great agony, threw my arms around 
her and asked her what I should do. She 
told me there was no necessity or cause for 
my being so distressed, as I was young and 
innocent; but still my dress being a very 
great burden to me, and the fear of running 
too fast, greatly distressed me. One day, 
being retired, I threw myself on the bed, and 
taking up the Bible that lay by the side of it, 
(scarce knowing what I did,) opened upon 
this passage: “ Put off thine ornaments, that 
I may know what to do with thee.” I also 
had a dream which still further confirmed me 
—I thought I was at the point of death, and 
there seemed no help for me; and being in 
great agony I covenanted with the Almighty, 
that if he would spare me a little longer, there 
was nothing which was required of me, but 
what [ would give up to, through his grace 
assisting me, and that the remainder of my 
days should be dedicated to his service. Im- 
mediately after I made this covenant, I thought 
Isaw myself recovered, and ina plain garment 
very neat and simple. 

Shortly after this I attended a general meet- 
ing at Uwchlan; having made preparation 
thereto as secretly as I could. I took the 
trimmings off one of my plainest silk gowns, 
and cut off the trail. I hada black bonnet 
made without much trimming, which I wore 
instead of my hat and feathers. There was 
a considerable number of young girls in com- 
pany, going to the meeting, and I endeavored 
to appear cheerful; but my heart was secretly 
engaged in cries to the Lord that L might hear 
something that would be confirming to me ; 
for I was then wavering whether or not | 
should join the Methodists. We accordingly 
went to meeting, and soon after I sat down a 
deep exercise covered my mind, and after 
some time dear William Savery got up and 
spoke so exactly to my state that my heart 
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was much broken, and my spirit contrited 
within me. We lodged that night at a house 
where William Savery also was, who, with 
some others, marking our appearance to be 
in the gay line of life, wondered a little at 
our being there upon such an occasion; but 
upon our telling them it was from a desire of 
attending that general meeting, they in a 
pleasant way expressed their approbation, and 
spoke encouragingly to us. 

After my return from this meeting, the 
weight and necessity of my putting on a plain 
dress seemed to increase, and one evening, 
most of the family having gone from home, 
I sent to the shop for some plain gauze, and 
by twilight, with a darning needle, made a 
little round eared cap. Next morning I rose 
early, but did not leave my chamber until 
most of the family bad breakfasted; being 
upon my knees, and earnestly petitioning to 
be rightly directed, after which I went down 
stairs. My father, mother, and a little nephew, 
were sitting at the table, and as I entered the 
room my futher viewed me (in a manner that 
somewhat affected me) with silent astonish- 
ment at the alteration ; however I was favored 
to keep in a degree of quiet, although it was 
indeed a deep trial to be thus exposed to the 
observation of my connections and acquaint- 
ances. But my dear sisters and brothers con- 
tinuing to treat me with their wonted affec 
tion and respect, my heart was, I trust, made 
measureably thankful. As I labored under a 
heavy affliction from an inflammation in my 
eyes, occasioned by a cold taken some time 
before I changed my dress, which proceeded 
from my not taking necessary care when I 
left off my cushion, and my health appearing 
to decline from the great exercise of mind | 
was under, my parents sent me to the Yellow 
Springs, in Chester county, where I spent 
four weeks. It happened to be in the time 
of their harvest frolics, and being persuaded 
by some company who were there for their 
health, I went to see them dance. But oh, 
the distress of mind which I felt when en- 
tering the dancing room, I cannot describe ! 
[t seemed as if I were in a fire, and could not 
stay many minutes, but walked into the bal- 
cony; and shortly after left the company and 
retired to my chamber, where I gave vent to 
many tears, and earnestly besought forgive. 
ness for what I had done; after which I felt 
a little quiet. 

The springs did not prove effectual in re- 
storing my eyes, though my health was con- 
siderably mended. In the fall it was thought 
necessary for me to go to Philadelphia and 
call a consultation of physicians, as my friends 
were apprehensive I should lose the sight 
unless something could be done. The doctors 
proposed to scarify it, and I felt a willing- 
ness to submit to the operation. I have not 
any doubt that this heavy affliction was in 
Divine wisdom, to wean my affections from 
the world. But kind Providence did not suffer 
the operation to be performed, for, although 
they came many times with instruments in 
their pockets, my eye was never in a proper 
state to receive it. I continued to suffer ex- 
treme pain with it for twelve months, a great 
part of which time I was under the care of 
physicians, but after a time, being favored to 
seek to Him from whom all true help cometh, 
and my dependence withdrawn from those 
physicians of no value, in a firm reliance that 
the Lord would restore me in his own time, 
I became resigned ; and forever blessed be his 


holy name, he was indeed pleased to resi 
me without the aid of any human assista 
As he is pleased often to afflict for wise 
poses, 80 he is graciously pleased to res 
when those purposes are fulfilled, 
Soon after my return from the city in 
fall, Wm. Savery visited Pottstown mee 
and | happened to be there.” He appe 
largely in testimony, and spoke so exactly 
my state, and his ductrine carried with it 
an evidence, that I could no longer doubt 
principle ; and since that, I do not reme 
ever to have omitted an opportunity wh 
was in my power, to attend Friends’ meeti 
He also appeared in supplication; in one 
of which my mind was so struck with 
belief that I should be called into this 
try, that it caused me to tremble from 
to foot. After meeting I invited him he 
with me; and he, having some recolleet 
of me from seeing me at Uweblan some 
before, accepted the invitation. He presen 
me with a little book, for which I was v 
grateful, not for the value of the book but 
cause it was given as a token of regard 
one to whom I felt my spirit_ nearly unit 
The next Fourth-day he proposed to be at 
Monthly Meeting at Exeter; whither my d 
mother and myself went and attended 
meeting for worship; and a memorable & 
son it was to me. As we returned hom 
seemed as if the face of nature was chan, 
I saw a large field of labor opened, and t 
the work was not to be done in a day, 0 
month; but that it was a gradual progre 
work, and must go on step by step. Fi 
had begun to conclude, after I had altered 
gay appearance, and given up all those 
amusements of which | was wont to par 
and fecling a degree of peace therein, 
the work was completed, and I had not 
more to do; so was in danger of taking w 
false rest. But He who began the work » 
not leave me here, but caused a renewed ¥ 
tation of his love to be extended through t 
dear instrument. On Fourth-day evening 
came in late, and lodged; and in the morn 
before we parted, had a solemn opportu 
with us; in which season he addressed me 
name, imparting much counsel and encoura 
ment, if faithfulness was kept to on my pa 
telling me, also, that the passage through t 
life was known, even by the most experiené 
to be a continual warfare. Which sealed t 
I have since been feelingly sensible of ; 
as this was the first time I ever had bi 
so singularly spoken to, it affected me mu 
I had, some time before this memora 
visit from Wm. Savery, been greatly ex 
cised about my music. Having a particu 
fondness for it, and making considerable pf 
ficiency therein, I could not give it up ut 
it was absolutely required ; but after this 
newed visitation, it seemed like forbid¢ 
fruit, and I dare not touch it. However, : 
being thoroughly satisfied whether it wo 
be required of me wholly to give it up 
wished to be rightly directed, and one ni 
going to bed under the exercise, | dreame 
was playing, and as I touched the stri 
they broke under my fingers. This dre: 
with the feeling that attended my mind, @ 
vinced me the time was fully come for me 
part with this idol also; which, though ak 
and continued cross, I was enabled to take 
(To be continued.) 


The luxury of luxuries is that of doing go 
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Selected. 
The Goodness of the Seasonable Word. 

A word spoken in due season, how good is it”’— 
verbs xv. 23d, 

bis is a brief declaration, and, like many 
ers, though brief, is full of instruction, for, 
here is a time for everything, and ‘a sea- 
for every work under the sun,” there is 


the British ships Phoenix and Talbot were 
out, and in 1853-4 Dr. Kane’s expedition in 
the Advance was out for two winters. In 
1860 the British steamer Fox sailed, and Dr. 
Hayes’ expedition also sailed from this coun- 
try. After that the Arctic voyages became 
fewer. Captain Hall’s expedition in the Po- 
laris was made in 1871-73, the steamers 


ecially, we may believe, the right time for| Juniata and Tigris, also going about the same 


right thing, and the due season for the 
mbt word. Indeed, toa great extent, its 
dness consists, and its value lies in its 
@sonableness. It is not less true in a spritual 
se, than a. natural one, that there is the 
ie to sow, and the time to plant, and the 
e laborer will watch for the time, and dis- 
n the season. Asin our addresses to the 
mighty we are not heard for our much 
aking, so, our testimony for Him, will not 
that ground find acceptance. Nor will our 
ds gain an entrance into the hearts of our 
ows, by reason of their number ; but, if they 
1a place there, and spring up and bear fruit, 
Joust be because under the Divine guidance, 
Hy have been sown in their “due season,” 
1 graciously watered by the rain of heaven. 
There is a time to keep silence, and atime 
Wspeak.” May those who labor in the Lord’s 
jieyard, and have a “‘ word” from Him, ever 
k to know the season, when the seed is 
i only ripe for the soil, but the soil pre- 
ed for the seed, for the ‘‘ preparation of the 
W7t,” as well as “the answer of the tongue, is 
fm the Lord.” 
@uet the ‘‘ word” be in the hour of danger, 
» word of warning; in the day of trouble, 
word of comfort and counsel: of strength, 
she hour of temptation ; of encouragement, 
athe hour of faintheartedness ; of faith, in 
# moment of, weakness-and doubt; of love 
i sympathy, in the season of adversity and 
aul: in the day of prosperity, the word of 
§monition not to forget God; in that of re- 
Hation and pleasure, that we condemn not 
rselves in that thing which we allow. How 
od, under every circumstance, and in every 
Jadition of life, has proved the fitly spoken 
rd. Like a brook by the way, to the 


ary and thirsty traveller, like apples of 


ld in pictures of silver, to longing eyes and 
Bngry souls. To the loitering and indifferent, 
Hgoads, and as nails fastened in a sure place, 
| the Master of assemblies! Under the 

wer of Him, who alone can touch the heart ; 
der that guiding hand, which alone can build 
We city; under the blessing of Him, who 
he can give the increase, how good has 
oved the faithful, seasonable “ word,” though 
y a word, dropped in brokenness and sim- 
ity. Those who gave, and those who re- 
ved, can alike add their amen! to the de- 
ration of the wise king that even ‘‘a word 
oken in due season, how good is it!” 


retic Voyages.—The failure of the British 

tic Expedition under Captain Nares to 
ach the North pole recalls similar unsuc- 
ssful attempts on previous voyages, from 
is country and England, since the Franklin 
pedition sailed. In 1848-9 the British 
ips Enterprise and Investigator were sent 
4. In 1849 the Plover, Resolute, Assistance, 
trepid, Pioneer, Lady Franklio, Sophia, 
ince Albert, and Felix, all British vessels, 
led; and also the American expedition in 
2 Advance and Rescue. In 1851 to the 
itish expeditions then out were added the 
ip North Star and steamer Isabel. In 1853 


time on summer cruises. The series is closed 
by Captain Nares’ expedition, and at present 
no further explorations seem to be contem- 
plated by either the United States or Hng- 
land.— Phila, Ledger. 


Selected. 
THE PEACE OF GOD. 


PHILIPPIANS ly. 7. 


The peace of God !—Ah that my spirit craveth 
With an intense desire ! 

’Tis like a stream in which the way-worn laveth, 
Whom desert heat doth tire. 


I know ’tis that alone the soul which keepeth, 
And heart and mind at rest; 

More precious than the tears alone one weepeth 
Upon a loving breast. 


The peace of God, like water pure upwelling, 
Pollution cannot stain, 

For love eternal is its source and dwelling, 
Healer of every pain. 


I know that understanding it defieth 
Its power to comprehend ; 
An anchor sure, on which the soul relieth, 
Cast by the sinner’s Friend, 


The peace of God! Ah! that the soul upbeareth, 
That groaneth ’neath its woe ; 

It tells us, to the uttermost, One careth 
For all we undergo. 


The peace of God! Dear Saviour, this possessing, 
I know Thou’lt be my Guide; 
Tf rich in this, the Spirit’s greatest 


blessing, 
I’m safe, whate’er betide. : 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Marriage. 


The following extract on the subject of|1874 


“ Marriage” is commended to the thoughtful 
perusal of all young Friends. 

‘« Marriage being a divine ordinance and a 
solemn engagement for term of life, is of great 
importance to our temporal and spiritual well 
being, yet it is often too inconsiderately en- 
tered into, and from motives inconsistent with 
the evident intention of that unerring Wisdom 
by which it was primarily ordained ; which 
was for the mutual assistance and comfort of 
both sexes, in temporals and spirituals, that 
their endeavors might be united for the educa- 
tion of their children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord; and for the discharge 
of their duty in their various allotments in 
the world. 

‘Where the parties differ in their religious 
sentiments the most interesting band of union 
is wanting, even that which should increase 
and confirm their mutual happiness, and ren- 
der them meet belps and blessings to each 
other. Under these unhappy circumstances 
the reciprocal obligation into which they have 
entered becomes their burden, and the more 
so as it may not be of short duration. The 
prospect of felicity they might have flattered 
themselves with in the beginning they have 
found themselves disappointed in, by the daily 
uneasiness accompanying their minds and em- 
bittering their enjoyments, 

“The perplexed situation of the offspring 
of such alliances is also to be lamented. At- 


tached by nature to both parents, their con-| 


fusion often renders them unfixed in principle 
and unsettled in practice; brothers and sis- 
ters are trained up in lines diverse from, and 
in some instances opposite to each other— 
thus differing in principle they are frequently 
divided in affection, and though so nearly re- 
lafed are sometimes at the greatest distance 
from that love and harmony which ought 
continually to subsist between them. 

“To prevent falling into these disagreeable 
and disorderly engagements it is requisite to 
beware of the paths that lead to them—the 
sordid interests and ensnaring friendships of 
the world, the contaminating pleasures and 
idle pastimes of earthly minds; also the vari- 
ous solicitations and incentives to festivity 
and dissipation. Let our dear youth like- 
wise avoid the too frequent and too familiar 
association or intimacy with those from whom 
may arise a danger of entanglement.” 


Statistics of Immigration—The quarterly 
report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
for the three months ending with the 30th of 
June, 1876, shows the total number of immi- 
grants who arrived during the year to be 
169,986, of whom 111,786 were males and 
58,200 females, The arrivals at the port of 
New York were 87,823; Huron, Mich., 31,- 
334; San Francisco, 24,080; Philadelphia, 
7,812 ;-and Baltimore, 5,093. The principal 
countries of the immigrants were as follows: 
England, 24,373; Ireland, 19575; Scotland, 
4.582; Germany, 31,937; Austria, 5,646; 
Sweden, 5,603; Norway, 5,173; Denmark, 
1,547; France, 8,002; Italy, 2,910; Russia, 
4,764; China, 22,781 (of whom 260 were 
females) ; Quebec and Ontario, 17,314. The 
following table shows the immigration into 
the United States during the last five fiscal 


years: 
Years. Males. Females. Total. 
1872 240,170 164,686 404,806 
1873 275,792 184,114 459,803 
189,225 124,114 313,339 
1875 139,950 87,548 227,498 
1876 111,786 58,200 169,986 
—New York Observer. 


For “The Friend.” 

The following extracts are from an instruc- 
tive letter of our late valued friend Joseph 
Elkinton, written during that period of his 
life which was spent, under an apprehension 
of religious duty, in promoting the welfare of 
the Indian natives residing in the Allegheny 
Reservation, New York. He was at the date 
of this letter in his 23d year. 


“7th mo. 6th, 1817. 

“ My endeared , I have been waiting 
some time to experience a qualification to ad- 
dress thee in this manner, knowing that times 
and seasons are not at our command, and how 
happy is it for him, who, when he is favored 
with a knowledge of times and seasons for 
particular purposes, is engaged in endeavor- 
ing to improve them to the best advantage, 
and in such a manner that it may bring forth 
fruit to the glory of the great Husbandman ; 
for the apostle Paul in his epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, saith, ‘I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by my 
voice I might teach others also, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue.’ Oh! 
that we, my beloved , may be engaged 
to labor after a similar qualification in all our 
movements through life, that thereby we may 
not become the means of causing spiritual 
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death to any of our brethren or. sisters, by 
improper actions, that we are so liable to fall 
into, when we get down from our watchtower! 
There it is, and there only, that we shall be 
enabled clearly to discover the movements of 
the enemy, who is lurking about, and en- 
deavoring to gain an unperceived ¢ entrance at 
some weak place that is not well guarded. It 
is not his wish to make direct and open war 
—he would much rather deceive, and get 
possession of the city, little by little. He 
seldom tries to gain possession all at once; 
for if he can only become master by degrees, 
that will answer his purpose well enough, 
who is not wanting to present excuses to the 
view of the mind that will sanction our dving 
certain things, that stop the progress of the 
blessed birth in the soul. I am aware, my 
beloved , of my weakness, I am aware 
that I too often slip in my steppings, and at 
times I am ready to query whether I shall 
ever arrive at the ‘ good land’—feeling my- 
self so weak and unworthy; but let us not be 
discouraged ; let us endeavor to put on the 
whole armor of faith, remembering the blessed 
promise that though ‘the youths shall faint 
and be weary, and the young men shall ut- 
terly fall, yet ‘they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and 
not be weary; and they. shall walk and not 
faint.’ What a blessed promise! Let us more 
and more endeavor to keep our eye single to 
the great Head of the Church, who I believe, 
beyond doubt, if rightly looked unto, will 
preserve us in trying dispensations, and will 
not permit the waves to cover our heads. 
We have abundant cause of encouragement in 
the many blessed promises that are left upon 
record for our instruction, and that we may 
rightly improve the many advantages that 
we are also favored with is very desirable. 
How fading, how transitory are the enjoy- 
ments of the votaries of pleasure; and oh, 
the sting that is left behind them! Not so 
with that dedicated mind whose meat and 
drink it is to do the will of the Father. Thou, 
my beloved , knows what it is to feel 
the reward of peace for well doing; thou 
knows that the Great Master richly rewards 
His faithful servants and followers tor acts of 
dedication and obedience: thou knows in 
some measure the effects of disobedience, and 
we read that ‘if ye be willing and obedient 
ye shall eat the good of the land,’ but ‘if ye 
refuse and rebel ye shall be devoured with the 
sword.’ And oh! that we may ‘choose the 
Lord for our portion, and the God of Jacob 
for the lot of our inheritance;’ then come 
what will come,—come life, come death,—all 
will be well, and we shall be able to rejoice in 
the God of our salvation, and joy in the Holy 
One of Israel. He it is that is able to make 
hard things easy, and bitter things sweet ; 
and Heit is that is worthy to be served, both 
now and henceforth; and oh, that we may 
know a growth in His blessed work. 
Let us, of all things, my beloved 
guard against falling into spiritual death. 
Oh! that we may be preserved from taking 
up a false rest that is short of the ‘ good land!’ 
and let us not get discouraged and say that 
our enemies are a people great and stron 
like the Anakims, and we shall fall before 
them! but let us endeavor to lean upon and 
trust that Arm that is mighty to save and|y 
powerful to deliver. For if we only put our 
whole confidence upon that ‘ stronghold,’ the 


powers of darkness will not be able to prevail jing in other departments a hundred leag 


against us, and that our confidence may be 
placed there is; 1 trust, my present desire. 
oes Josep ELKINTON.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Peasant Life in Burgundy. 

Philip G. Hamerton, an Englishman who 
resided for some years in Burgundy, gives in 
his book “ Round my House,” some curious and 
interesting information respecting the rural 
population of that part of France. 

Our writer says: “In the present chapter 
Tintend to say something about a class of per- 
sons of whom Englishmen generally know 
hardly any thing, and yet that class is the very 
bone and muscle of France. I intend to say 
something about the peasantry. The peasant- 
world is a world by itself, and a vast and very 
important one. How small and insignificant 
in the number of human lives which are dedi 
cated to them, are the pursuits of art and 
science in comparison with agriculture. The 
farmer is everywhere, the artist and man of 
science only here and there in the great towns, 
or if in the country, isolated like swimmers 
in the ocean. Renan speaks of States like 
France as vast Scythias with little spots of 
intellectual civilization, scattered over them 
at wide intervals. Our habits of life, our news- 
papers and railways, which bring the little 
points of light together, make us forget the 
width of the intervals and the millions of peo- 
ple who live in them. From the intellectual 
point of view, France is a Scythia with very 
small colonies of Athenians to be found in it, 
here and there. The true Scythians are the 
peasantry, the Athenians are the little groups 
of cultivated people in the towns, or the iso- 
lated ones in a few of the country houses. 

* * * First, on the intellectual side, what 
is their condition, what do they know, believe, 
or think? <A certain proportion of them are 
able to read, but few can read easily enough 
to do it for their pleasure, or for a long time 
together. The book and the newspaper have 
practically no effect upon peasant life. In 
place of these the peasants have two currents 
of communication; the descending current, 
which flows from one generation to another, 
and the spreading current, which flows out in 
all directions at once, as an inundation covers 
a wide plain. The first is Tradition, the second 
is Rumor. The two words are of course un- 
known in the true peasant’s vocabulary, but 
he will generally mark the distinction in the 
way he begins what he has to say. * * * 
We all know that there are traditions, and we 
have a general conception of the manner in 
which they are handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, in the talk of the winter even- 
ings. Rumor holds her court in the market- 
place. The markets are the newspapers of a 
great unlettered peasantry. It is said that 
the news of any important occurrence will 
spread all through the poorest classes of in- 
dia, with a rapidity which seems utterly un- 
accountable, and that it is not inaccurate. 
What I have seen of the French peasantry 
leads me to accept without surprise, the ra- 
pidity with which news is said to reach every 
peasant in India, but what is said about its 
accuracy surprises me. In France the peas- 
antry all know the same piece of news at the 
same time, but the piece of news is almost in- 

variably a myth. What the peasants are say- 
ing and thinking in one department of France 


away, though there may be no obvious e 
munication between them. The notion wh 
gains currency is generally some notion ut’ 
ly unimaginable by cultivated minds, an¢ 
remote from the truth as any misrepreser 
tion of modern personages and events possi 
can be; but a notion which is believed 
millions in a country of universal suftr: 
may be worth the attention even of the 
lightened. English people fancy that - 
minds of the French peasantry are entirely 
the hands of the Roman Catholie clergy, | 
this is very far from being trae; the peas 
mind seems to be almost entirely self-pois 
self-centred, and to exist according to so 
laws of its own being, which are for us so 
scure as to be almost inscrutable. I have of 
talked with priests on this subject, and tl 
tell me that they are utterly powerless agai 
the rumors which are the news of the pe 
antry. An excellent instance of this is 
succession of notions unfavorable to the Pi 
and the whole priesthood, which perva 
the French peasantry some years ago. f 
dently the priests did not set these notion: 
circulation, and they were as unable to ¢ 
tend against them as if they had been par 
the phenomena of the weather. During’ 
Franco-German war, the priests were univ 
sally believed by the peasantry to be age 
of the Prussian government, and whene' 
any priest tried to collect a little money 
parochial purposes, it was believed that 
sent it to Prussia. I need not say that st 
a suspicion was unfounded. but I may po 
out that it was exactly the reverse of | 
truth, fur the priest was much more al 
Prussian than the peasant himself. The pri 
had theological reasons for hating Prus 
which subsequent events have proved to 
perfectly well founded. In this instance 
venture to think that I can trace the delusi 
to its source. The belief that the priests w 
Prussian agents had been preceded a year 
two before by another idea, to the effect tl 
the Pope aspired to the French throne, a 
was only prevented from making himself k 
of France by a timely measure of precaut 
on the part of Napoleon I1I., who sent tro 
to Rome to keep the bellicose Holy Fat! 
quiet. This was the peasants’ explanatio1 
the re-occupation of Rome by the French. 

the Pope wanted to make himself king 
France, he would naturally ally bimself w 
the Prussians, who were also enemies 
France. But we are not yet at the true ori 
of the notion of Papal hostility to Fran 
The myth did not make the Pope unpopual 
it was his unpopularity that made the my 
What, then, was the first cause of his unpo 
larity ? It is directly traceable to a cert 
trick about france pieces, which was execu 
by the Papal treasury, and certainly shoy 
considerable ingenuity in the act of profita 
coinage. There was a monetary convent 
(still existing) between France, Italy, I 
gium and Switzerland, by which the sil 
coinage of the four nations acquired a i 
mon circulating power. The Papal Sta 
which then enjoyed a nominal independen 
did not join this convention, but the Ron 
mint inundated France with franc pieces b 
ing the benignant effigy of his Holiness. 

a considerable time, by the indulgence of 
French Government, these pieces cireul 

at their nominal value of a frane, but a 


at any given time, they are saying and tbink.!Roman mint found the trade profitabl 
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t on producing the coins in unlimited|have good estates, and yet declare for the Re- 


bers, so that at last the French Govern- 
t was compelled to announce that they 
Id not be received by officials for more than 
ir intrinsic value as so much metal. Shop- 
pers immediately fullowed the same rule, 
the Papal frane suddenly fell, all over 
ance, to the value of ninety per cent. at the 
nost, whilst many would not receive it at 
as it was no longer a legal tender. Thou- 
ds of peasants had these Papal coins in 
ir possession, and the peasantry feel a mea- 
e of this kind more keenly than any other 
88, both because they attach a greater value 
small sums of money than other people do, 
also because they hoard sums in .actual 
ns. A peasant is always likely to have 
e silver by him than a squire. Well, the 
sants found themselves suddenly losers of 
» sous on every Papal franc in their pos- 
sion. Ifthe Roman mint had deliberately 
trived a means for making the French 
‘Santry hate the Pope, they could not have 
trived it more ingeniously. The very as- 
lation of the Pope’s portrait witb the loss 
Htwo sous was enough to make him de- 
ed. The peasant contemplated the portrait 
phe very instant when the tax-gatherer or 
pkeeper retained the two sous, and remem- 
ed that benignant ecclesiastical visage ever 


brwards, just as we remember the face of|probably 1500 years. 


e swindler who has cheated us. The 
santry knew no delicate distinction be- 
en the clever financial operations of the 
nan mint and the honesty of the Pope 
hself—the two sous were lost forever, and 
was enough. After that the great pea- 
-world was ready to believe any thing 
ut the Pope, provided only that it was un- 
Horable enough... He wanted-to-be-king. of 
mee. He was the ally of Prussia. All his 
psts were enemies and traitors. * * * 
‘he spread of Republicanism amongst the 
lsantry is one of the most striking, and one 
lhe most unexpected of recent changes. It 
Honservative Republicanism, of course, for 
| peasant is always conservative; but it is 
yy the more likely to last. A destructive 
bublicanism could only be a momentary 
rration in the peasant’s mind, and would 
»pposed to the whole tenor of his habits. 
servative Republicanism is quite in har- 
y with his habits. He is very inde- 
dent in feeling, he likes to be free from 
pressure of a powerful nobility, he has 
litions of the dreadful time when his fore- 
vers had to quit their own fields and leave 
#2 untilled, to slave for the noble or the 
#2; of the time when they bad to be up all 
nt through to beat the castle moats with 
Wz rods to prevent the frogs from croaking 
disturbing the repose of the seigneur. He 
yembers still, through his traditions, how 
he old times the land belonged to the 
Wal baron, who had power to compel the 
Habitants of the villages to work for the 
yellishment of his own grounds, so that the 
sant had never a week that he could call 
own. These recollections give him a de- 
td inclination towards modern ideas; but 
thing has until recently prevented him 
becoming republican. His aim is to 
Hsess land, and he has been told all along 
5 the Republic means the abolition of the 
tsof property. During the last few years, 
Wever, he has made the discovery that pro- 
Wy may be secure under a Republican form 
overnment. 
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He sees great bourgeois who Christ.” 


public, and then he thinks, ‘If they are not 
afraid for their property, why should I be for 
mine?’ Once let the French peasant be com- 
pletely delivered from the fears of the dividers 
of spoil, and he becomes Republican very 
easily from hereditary dislike to the domina- 
tion of the noble. Nobody has profited more 
than he by the changes which have trans- 
formed the country, nobody has less reason 
to wish fer a return to the past. He was a 
slave and is a freeman ; he was a pauper, and 
is well to do; he was as powerless as his own 
geese, and now holds the elections in his 
hands. Ignorant as he is even yet, these 
things are becoming every day more plain to 
him, and eloquent indeed must. those per- 
suaders be who can make him believe that 
the old times were better than the present.” 


(To be continued.) 
ee 


The “ Big Trees” of California. 

A California botanist has sent to the Rural 
Press an account of the results of a careful 
measurement of the famous ‘ big trees,” and 
a laborious count of the rings in various 
stumps. The “Father of the Forest” bas 
been said to have sprung from the earth soon 
after the Deluge, but the rings in his shat- 
tered trunk show that his full age at best is 
His alleged 40 feet 
diameter proves to be only 18 feet, measured 
at six feet from the roots. This correspondent 
adds: “One oft-repeated story is true, how- 
ever, that of a passage through a part of his 
body large enough to admit horsemen. This 
passage, burned out of his heart, commences 
at a point 66 feet from the roots, and extends 
(20 feet, coming out where was once a knot- 
hole, now: enlarged-by relic-seekers to a wide 
doorway. I saw several ladies ride horses of 
medium size through this wooden tunnel; 
and one day, while passing, riding one of my 
horses, and leading the other packed with 
bulky specimens, I tarned into the cavity, 
and rode safely through. The ceiling over- 
head is 4 feet to 6 feet thick, so the grand 
promenade for visitors above is perfectly 
safe.” He mentions another monster tree, 
whose stump he measured with his tape-line, 
“held at the other end by a Puritan master 
builder from Boston,” and the longest diam- 
eter, including bark, at 5 feet from the base, 
was found to exceed 27 feet. He says also: 
“The South Park Grove contains about 500 
trees, some of them of the largest class. One, 
the home of ‘ Trapper Smith,’ is a vast swollen 
trunk at base, 90 feet in circuit, and 30 feet 
in diameter. The ‘Livery Stable,’ which has 
received 22 horses at a time into its hollowed 
base, is 84 feet in circuit. A fallen tree is 15 
feet in diameter, 20 feet from the roots. A 
cavity is burned in it sufficient to comfortably 
shelter 25 or 30 horses, or to afford the pas- 
sage of a Concord coach and its four-horse 
team for over 200 feet. These dimensions do 
not materially differ from some published 
statements, but counts and estimates of the 
rings reveal only 1200 to 1500 in number. 
Other groves visited afforded corroborative 
evidence that, though the dimensions, being 
easily determined, are often given accurately, 
the age has been generally grossly exagger- 
ated.” —piscopal Recorder. 


“And the Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God, and into the patient waiting for 
2 Thess. iii. 5. 
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The public mind is generally much more 
easily moved by the commission of some en- 
ormous crime, than it is willing to recognize 
common though prevalent vice. So likewise 
when some dreadful catastrophe occurs, ac- 
companied by great loss of human life, there 
is likely to be more attention given to the in- 
cidents attending its origin and progress, than 
serious reflection on the uncertainty of life, 
the solemn warning of sudden and unexpected 
death, and the lesson it should teach of the 
primary. importance of so living.as to be pre- 
pared for death let it come when and as it 
may. 

The awful calamity that has recently clothed 
the city of Brooklyn in mourning, by the 
burning of one of its public theatres wherein 
nearly if not quite three hundred persons 
perished, is well fitted to shock every one 
capable of feeling; not merely on account of 
the loss of life, but from the appalling and 
harrowing circumstances attending the quick 
transition of the victims from this state of 
probation to one of eternal fixedness. 

Whatever may be said, and truly said, about 
the equal liability of crowded assemblies, col- 
lected for other purposes than to see a play, 
to be overwhelmed in as sudden destruction 
by a similar cause, and however people may 
argue that there is no special impropriety in 
seeking amusement from witnessing a theatri- 
cal performance, there is yet, we must thinks, 
in the minds of nearly all but the most har- 
dened, an instinctive shrinking from meeting 
death in such a sink of-sin and corraption-as 
a public theatre. The accounts given of the 
oaths, imprecations and other profane expres- 
sions that burst from the shrieking, strug- 
gling, maddened crowd which choked up the 
only passage way from the gallery, wring the 
sensitive soul that remembers, as death leaves 
us, so judgment finds us, with a pang more 
fearful than the heartsickening pictures drawn 
of the terrible but short-lived physical suffer- 
ing of the crashed and burning mass of hu- 
manity that presented so ghastly a spectacle 
when the last act was closed in the silence of 
death. The lesson taught by our Saviour 
when He said, “ Those eighteen upon whom 
‘the tower of Siloam fell and slew them, think 
ye that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay, but ex- 
cept ye repent ye shall all likewise perish,” 
was not to inculcate indifference as to what 
places we might frequent, but to guard against 
judging of the spiritual condition of any, be- 
cause of the manner in which they may have 
been taken out of life, and to bring home to 
ourselves the necessity of repentance and pre- 
paration for death. 

We presume not to sit in judgment on the 
final acceptance of our fellow probationers, 
but surely we may believe the evidence of all 
past experience, that theatres and actors are 
most effective agencies to lure men and women 
into and down the broad way that leads to 
the chambers of death; and yet how many 
there are at this advanced period of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, who countenance and sup- 
port them by their example and influence, 
and by the use of the press for their commen- 
dation in order to induce others to patronize 
them, 
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This awful visitation, which one would | 
have thought would have caused all connect- 
ed with theatres, whether as actors or visitors, ; 
to pause and refiect on the character and fruits 
of frequenting sach polluted places of diver- 
sion, has been made use of to seduce the 
thoughtless and dissipated, under the plea of 
charity, to throng to them and pay them 
money, in order that the company may make 
a show of liberality by presenting it to the 
living sufferers. Is not one object of the gen- 
eral devotion of the play-actors to this mode 
of raising money, to dissipate or deaden the 
feelings that have been forced upon them- 
selves and upon others by this startling ca- 
lamity, and to prevent any serious impression 
being permanently made upon theatre-goers ? 
We think the great parade made by the au- 
thorities of Brooklyn, over the mangled and 
charred remains of the unrecognized dead, is 
out of place and fitted rather to divert the 
thoughts and feelings of the citizens from a 
proper consideration of what has happened 
in their midst, so that they may profit by the 
solemn warning Divine Providence has per 
mitted to be proclaimed among them. 

How sadly we need more practical religion 
carried out in the every day affairs of life. 
The great mass of nominal professors of re- 
ligion glory in the observance of outward 
ceremonials, and in the building of ornate 
‘churches ;” for the latter being thought an 
evidence of wealth and the retined taste of 
the congregations, are supposed to beautify a 
city and add to its importance; but how com- 
paratively little care or means—whether in 
wealth or time—is bestowed in an effort to 
arrest the course of those seminaries of vice, 
which are engaged in initiuting the young 
into the ways of the profligate and hardened 
sinner; and how few are willing to incur the 
odium of manfully discountenancing the aid 
given by the public press and by the votaries 
of fashion to these and other provocatives of 
demoralization and crime. How much better 
it would be were public attention as much 
directed towards means and efforts being used 
to prevent our citizens going into these resorts 
of the profligate and abandoned, as it is to 
providing for their getting out in case of 
alarm. 

When we take into consideration the in- 
finite purity and sacredness of the Divine 
Being; the completeness of the law which He 
has written in the human heart; the unalter- 
able decree that the soul that sinneth shall 
die; and reflect on the multiform aspects of 
sin that intrude themselves on the ear and 
eye of the most careless observer, and that 
perhaps not one in ten of those who pursue 
the giddy round of life, allows himself to dwell 
on his accountability, or recognizes the hourly 
support and protection of his unseen Creator 
and Judge, but rather despises his mercy and 
defies his supreme authority, who but must 
acknowledge the truth of the declaration, 
“The Lord God is merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIaN.—John Bright made an elaborate speech to 
a large meeting at Birmingham the 5th inst., against 
the government's eastern policy or any support of 
Turkey. On the 8th inst. a large meeting was held in 
London, at which the Duke of Westminster presided, 
in order to oppose the pro-Turkish policy of the British 
government. The meeting was addressed by the Bishop 


ex-Premier .The latter charged Lord Beaconsfield with 
being personally responsible for the governmenv’s posi- 
ion. He declared Ottoman supremacy should be abol- 
ished throughout the insurgent provinces, and eulogized 
the Czar and the Russian people. Foreiga interven- 
tion he ragarded as indispensable. 

Prince Bismarck, in bis speech at the opening of 
Parliament, gave assurances that the governments of 
Germany and Russia remain on the most friendly foot- 
ing. He expressed great hopes of a peaceable solution 
of the present crisis, even should the conference at Con- 
stantinople not achieve its full object. 

The rebellion which recently broke out‘{n Mexico 
in the interest of the church party, spread rapidly and 
has been successful. The government forces were de- 
feated in a decisive engagement about one hundred 
miles from the City of Mexico. On the 21st ult. Pre- 
sident Lerdo de Tejada fled from the capital to the 
State of Michoacan, and on the 23d General Diaz en- 
tered the city, and on the 30th he was officially an- 
nounced as Provisional President of the Republic. 

Later advices from Mexico, by way of Matamoras, 
state that President Lerdo and his cabinet had been 
captured, and General Escobedo, the Secretary of War, 
and several others had been shot. 

The British Parliament has been prorogued until the 
8th of Second month, when it is to meet for the dispatch 
of urgent and important business, 

Unitep States.—The President’s message, which 
was sent to Congress on the 5th inst., is a brief, plain 
and unpretentious document. He states that when he 
came into office the country was burdened with debt 
and heavy taxation. During the past seven fiscal years 
the Public Debt has been reduced $435,000,000, and 
through this and the funding into five and four and a 
half per cent. loans, there has been a reduction of thirty 
millions of dollars in the annual expense for interest, 
and within the last seven years the taxes have been re- 
duced $309,000 000. _The balance of trade which in 
1869 was $130,000,000 against the United States, is 
estimated to be $120,000,000 in favor of the country in 
1876. He believes this favorable turn will continue, so 
that the pledge of Congress to resume specie pay ments 
in 1879 will be easily accomplished. 

The humane Indian policy adopted has substantially 
accomplished its design, except in the Black Hills 
country among the wild Sioux, where mercenary white 
men violating treaty obligations have caused a war, 
which he hopes will be soon ended. 

The Post Office Department income was short of its 
expenses last year $4,151,989. The estimated expenses 
of the Department the current year are $36,645,000, 
which is more than six millions in excess of the esti- 
mated income. 

President Grant calls the attention of Congress to the 
necessity of providing some greater safeguards over the 
method of counting and declaring the election of Pres 
sident and Vice President, and concludes the message 
with these words: “ With the present Congress my 
official life terminates. It is not probable that public 
affairs will ever again receive attention from me, further 
than as a citizen of the republic, always taking a deep 
interest in the honor, integrity and prosperity of the 
whole land.” 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shows that the net revenues for the fiscal year ending 
6th mo. 30th last, were $287,482,039, and that the net 
expenditures, including redemption of the public debt, 
were $258,459,797, leaving a surplus revenue, exclusive 
of provisions for, the sinking fund, of $29 022,242. 
During the sime period the total debt of the U. States 
was reduced to the extent of $29,249,381. 

During the year ending 6th mo. 30th last, 6,524,326 
acres of the public lands were disposed of, a large por- 
tien being taken by actual settlers under the homestead 
and timber culture acts. The cash receipts from the 
sale of lands were only $1,747,216. 

The coin value of exports and imports of the United 
States for the last fiscal year, as appears from official 
returns made to and compiled by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, are as follows: 

Exports of domestic merchandise, 


$525,582, 247 
Exports of foreign merchandise, 


14,802,424 


Total, 


540,384,671 
Imports of goods, 


460,741,190 


Excess of exports over imports, 79,643,481 
The Returning Boards in the three doubtful States, 
South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, having given 
certificates to the electors pledged to vote for Hayes 
and Wheeler, the Republican candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency, they have secured the votes 


of Oxford and others, among them Wm. E. Gladstone,|of twenty-one States with 185 electoral votes, while 


,Tilden and Hendricks have those of seventeen SI 
with 184 votes. This action of the Returning Bos 
especially in the case of Louisiana, is denounced b 
Committee of Democratic citizens from the North 
great fraud and outrage. They say they were pre 
when the returns were opened by the Louisiana 
turoing Board, and declare that these gave a majo 
to the Democratic electors of more than seven thous 
On the other hand Senator Sherman and eight o 
distinguished men who were present to inspect the 
ceedings of the board by request of President Gr 
fully justify the conduct of the Returning Board it 
jecting the returns from various districts on accour 
the violence and intimidation resorted to by the w 
Democrats in order to secure the election of their. 
candidates. When all such election districts had | 
thrown out, those remaining gave a Repnblican 
jority of more than three thousand. iMG 

On the night of the 5th inst., the Brooklyn The 
was destroyed by fire, and about three hundred per 
out of one thousand who were assembled in this p 
of vain amusement either perished in the flames, \ 
suffocated or crushed to death. The fire was cause 
a gas-burner the jets of which extended downward 
conveyed fire to the drapery. It broke out soon : 
1l-p. M., the flames spreading rapidly over the w 
building, which, in a very short time, was a ma 
rnins. The Brooklyn Theatre was built in 1870, 
cost of $180,000. Its rapid and complete destrug 
shows what an unsafe edifice it was, and how espec 
unfit for the use to which it was applied. 

A singular difficulty has arisen in regard to or 
the Republican electors from Oregon. The laws of 
State require the Governor to grant certificate 
electors duly elected. Governor Grover has refus 
certificate to John W. Watt, on the ground that he 
disqualified in consequence of holding an office of p 
and trust under the United States, viz., that of a ] 
master. The governor has given the certificate ta 
eligible candidate having the next highest numbs 
votes, who of course is a Democrat and votes for Ti 
and Hendricks. 

The 10th inst. was extremely cold over a large 
of the country. At 8 A. M., the thermometer range 
follows at the several places mentioned: Cincinna 
below- zero; Chicago, 12 below; Lacrosse, Wiscor 
20 below; Breckenridge, Minn., 21 below; Dul 
Minn., 25 below, and Fort Garry, Manitoba, 26 
below. ss 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numb 
324, There were 52 deaths of consumption and < 
typhoid fever. é | 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotat 
on the 1lthinst. Philadelphia.—American gold, 1 
1074. U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 1124; cour 
1154; do. 1868, registered, 112; coupons, 116; do. 
cents, 110}; 43 per cents, 108. Cotton, 12} a 12§ 
Flour, #4 to ¢9.00. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1. 
$1.43; amber, $1.45 a $1.47; white, $1.42 a $ 
Penna. rye, 82 a 83 cts. Yellow corn, 60 a 61 ets. 
white oats, 49 a 50 cts.; western and other kinds, 
40 cts. The arrivals of beef cattle at the two prin 
drove yards numbered 4100 head. Extra sold at 5: 
cts. per lb. gross ; fair to good, 4} a 5} cts., and com 
4a 4} cts. Sheep, 4 a 5} cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, 
$8.25 per 100 lb. net. New York.—Superfine fl 
$5.10 a $5.25 ; State extra, $5.55 a $5.80 ; finer bry 
$6 a $10.00. Amber winter wheat, $1.48; No. 4 
winter, $1.88; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, $1.32; } 
Chicago spring, $1.24 a $1.27. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANI 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelp 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHvua H. Wo! 
tneTon, M. D. an he 
Applications for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa: 
Managers. a 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Muncy, 
coming Co., Pa., Ist of Third month, 1876, Grora 
Pim, of West Chester, Pa., to Jane E., daught 
Joseph and Sarah E. Masters, of the former place. 


Drep, in Philadelphia, on the evening of the 29 
Fourth month, 1876, AnniE B., daughter of Mar 
and the late Mahlon Kirkbride, aged 18 years, a n 
ber of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. J 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


